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to the establishment of the Huerta administration are merely excerpts 
copied from the Chicago Tribune, as are also the incidents of 1913 con- 
cerning this government and Japan. 

The remainder of the book is a presentation of reminiscences of a 
"bloodless campaign." The narrative may be followed in the chapters 
entitled "The Mobilization of the Guard," " Entrainment, " and "On 
the Border." This constitutes a readable tale for the unitiated. The 
events are related in popular language; they are enriched by the per- 
sonal and humorous experiences of the men and officers who are often 
called by name. Herein are set forth the many "little personal things 
about our experiences" that render, in the words of the chaplain, "a 
true narrative of the inner life and significance of our Border experi- 
ences." These little things often lead the author astray however, and 
impart an air of unorganization to his book. The material presented in 
the "Handicaps of the National Guard" is obvious. The appendix is 
composed of a history of the First Illinois Infantry. 

Of truly great interest is the large number of interesting illustrations 
of Mexican celebrities, Diaz, Huerta, and Villa; of the soldier's life, mil- 
itary and domestic; and of many of the officers of the "Dandy First." 

L. A. L. 

An old frontier of France. The Niagara region and adjacent lakes un- 
der French control. By Frank H. Severance. In two volumes. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 1917. 436; 485 p. $7.50 
net) 

From the indefatigable pen of Mr. Severance, secretary of the Buffalo 
historical society, has come yet another important work devoted to the 
Niagara region whose history he has long assiduously cultivated. This 
latest work, charmingly entitled and handsomely printed in two large 
volumes, may fairly be regarded as his magnum opus, at least to the 
present time. How long it will retain this distinction it would be hazard- 
ous, in view of Mr. Severance's industry and productivity, to venture 
to say. 

An old frontier of France is a regional history of the Niagara and 
those portions of the lower great lakes the history of which during the 
French period had a direct bearing upon the Niagara region. The 
"Niagara Region" in the author's concept includes "not merely the 
borders of the river from Lake Erie to Ontario, but more or less broadly 
the country contiguous to both lakes and river. ' ' To understand further 
his point of view, and so the subject matter of most of the work, one 
must note his emphasis upon the idea that the Niagara region during the 
French period constituted a link in the great French highway into the 
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heart of the continent. "No study," he says, "of the Niagara region 
in the days of the French is anything but fragmentary and inadequate 
if it fails to view the Niagara as a portion of a great thoroughfare which 
crossed the divide south of Lake Erie and had as its main objective the 
posts of the Ohio Valley, the Illinois country and communication with 
Louisiana. ' ' 

As an important point, therefore, in a great highway is the study con- 
ceived. Chronologically it deals with the entire French period in Can- 
ada, from its earliest beginnings until the surrender of Fort Niagara to 
the English in the summer of 1759. Practically, however, there is little 
to record of French activity in this region until a century after the 
voyage of Cartier; thus the period actually covered by the work is the 
century and a quarter ending with the year 1659. 

It might be thought that after Parkman there would be slight justifi- 
cation for an extensive work on such a theme. Admirable as was the 
work of the great historian, however, it does not cover intensively the 
large historical field with which it deals. Just this Mr. Severance has 
undertaken to do within the somewhat narrow limits he has marked out 
for cultivation. By frankly stating his object he disarms criticism on 
the score of overloading the narrative with excessive detail. To cheek 
minutely the accuracy of the vast accumulation of details brought to- 
gether in the work the present reviewer lacks both inclination and com- 
petence. Those who are lovers of and specialists in the history of the 
region and period treated may rest assured that Mr. Severance's study 
deserves their serious attention. Others who may chance to read this 
review would not care, probably, for a criticism of statements of detail. 

A few general observations, then, will serve the present purpose. The 
author writes from a fresh and independent study of the sources for his 
period. Moreover he has a minute familiarity with the physical as- 
pects of the region treated. "With great industry he combines the abil- 
ity to wield a facile pen. Scholarly considerations aside, this char- 
acteristic of the book most impresses the reviewer. In his ability to 
paint a dramatic picture and to emphasize the human interest element 
in a historical narrative, Mr. Severance may fairly be compared to the 
late Mr. Thwaites. A considerable portion of the work, dealing with the 
Joncaires, father and son, has been adapted from volume ix of the 
Buffalo historical society Publications. These two officers loom large 
in the study, the author claiming to give them for the first time "some- 
thing of the attention to which their services entitle them." 

M. M. Quaipe 



